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Facts and Observations relating to Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy. 
[By THE EDITOR.} 
ON THE USE OF SALT AS A MANURE. 
[Continued from page 180.] 


The pamphlet of Mr. Holinshead adverted to 
in our last observations on this subject states that 
« for meadow [mowing] land we should advise 
the farmer to sow six bushels of salt per acre, 
immediately after the hay is got in. This 
would be found peculiarly beneficial in hot and 
dry summers, and upon limestone and sandy 
soils; which, after they are mown are often so 
much parched by the heat of the sun, that not on- 
ly the eddish [rowen or aftermath] is destroyed, 
but also the crop of the succeeding year is ve- 
ry materially injured: but by sowing it with 
salt, moisture would be attracted and retained, 
sufficient to assist vegetation so powerfully, as 
in a short time again to cover the face of the 
ground with grass, and by that means effectual- 
ly to screen the roots, which would otherwise 
be too much exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. 

“ It may indeed be said that dung will answer 
the same purpose: insome degree it might, but 
dung cannot always be had, never in sufficient 
quantities ; besides, if it could, this objection 
lies against it, that neat cattle will not eat the 
eddish [rewen] after dung, consequently one va- 
luable crop is lost to the farmer, which if salt 
were used would be both productive atid whole- 
some. 

“ Mr. Beck, gardener in Chorly, has constant- 
ly made use of salt in his garden for upwards of 
thirty years, principally upon his onions; and 
he has invariably found the salt to exceed eve- 
ry other kind of manure, which he could have 
used for the like purpose ; his method is to sow 
the salt immediately after the seed is covered 
in. But as he never had any thoughts of com- 
municating the result of his observations and ex- 
periments to the public, he took no care to as- 
certain the exact quantity necessary to be sown 
onan acre, and proportionably upon any smaller 
quantity of ground; yet he thinks, if he might 
hazard a conjecture that he has not sown less, 
and probably more than sixteen bushels per acre. 
One year by way of trial he sowed the usual 
quantity of salt upon a plat of onions, after they 
had began to show themselves above ground, 
and the crop, so far from being’ improved was 
entirely spoiled; from this he infers that the 
experimental gardener, who may be inclined to 
make use of salt, will do well to throw it on as 
soon as possible after the seed is sown.” 

The remarks in the three following paragraphs 
apply as well to other improvements in hus- 
bandry as'to’ those which may be made by salt. 

“I know some will say that there are many 
soils which cannot be improved. I deny the as- 
sertion. Let but the farmer be properly encov- 
raged to make the trial, and | am convinced he 
will not find ‘this labor lost. If our ancestors 
had always been indifferent to agricultural im- 

P must have been our situation 
at the present day? We might have lived on 
the haws and berries of the field; for nature has 
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not been so lavish in her gifts to this country as|ture and increase its returns. But here again 
to some others: few of the necessaries of life| your revenue stalks like a ghost across my path 
will thrive and flourish without the most unre-! which ever way I turn; as otherwise you have 


mitting industry. By nature our apples are crabs, | 
and our plums sloes! but art and nature have 


changed the scene : and health giving exercise, | 


properly directed, and duly encouraged, would 
bring the kingdom to an unexampled pitch of, 
plenty and splendor. 

“The proper cultivation of the soil is an ob- 
ject so peculiarly interesting to the community 
at large, that those who industriously attend to 
it are perhaps to be esteemed the most merito- 
rious citizens of their country. 

“ Of such importance are the study and prac- 
tice of agriculture in Scotland, that they have 
instituted a professorship in one of their uni- 
versities ; and it is much to be lamented that a 
similar institution is not introduced into our 
universities, as it would essentially tend to the 
promotion of the most important department of 
knowledge, so highly beneficial to mankind. 

‘* A farmer at Glasson, near Lancaster, has 
for some time been in the habit of carting salt 
water to put upon his dung whilst in the heap 
in the yard, before it was taken to be spread up- 
on the ground, which he has found by experi- 
ence very much enriches the dung, and makes 
it better manure. A great advantage might also 
be derived to the farmer from spreading sea- 
sand under and amongst the dung, whilst it is in 
collecting during the winter, and also in the 
cow-house stable, not only on account of the 
particles of salt contained in it, but likewise by 
its retaining and absorbing the urine of the cat- 
tle, which is itself a very excellent manure.” 

* Salt is the mother of manures, as every kind 
is higher or lower in value according to the salt 
it produces; and every kind of manure is por- 
tioned out to the land according to the quantity 
of salt ornitre it isthought to have in it. For- 
merly salt was thought to be an impoverisher of 
land, but experience has taught us wisdom; it 
is now found to be otherwise, provided it is du- 
ly proportioned to the state the land is in, and 
mixed to mollify it as follows: take ten bushels 
of salt, and six bushels of dry ashes, and mix al- 
together ; then spread them on the land, and 
harrow them in with the seed: this is a suffi- 
cient dressing for an English acre, as it is better 
to repeat the dressing than to lay too much on 
at once. By being thus mixed the particles in- 
corporate with and mollify each other. Salt 
itself is rather too severe and harsh in its na-| 
ture, and if laid too thick on, might prove of 
bad consequence ; but if conveyed into the earth 
by a soapy smooth method, will prove the real 
enricher the earth wants to send forth vegeta- 
tion ; this dressing will last for three crops.” 
--From C. Varley, Esq. communicated to the 
Chester Chronicle by the Rev. B. Dacre of Mosely, 
near Manchester. 

The following is said to be from the pen of 
the Right Honorable Lord Erskine. 

“ The science of agriculture is by no means 
at its height ; and in the almost miraculous ad- 
vance of chemistry new means may be found 
trom the concentration of known composts and 





the discovery of new, to lessen the costs of cul- 


a superior unbounded source of improvement 
trodden under your very feet, and cast as refuse 
into your rivers, beyond all that chemistry is 
ever likely to discover. You have savr in end. 
less abundance. But your necessity turns it into 
money, even to forty times its value, instead ot 
spreading it abroad for various uses to rise up 
in property, which no money could purchase. 

* Do you know what salt alone would do for 
you? Can you be so ignorant as not to know, 
that by taking the tax upon it directly as money, 
you rob yourselves of fifty times its amount in 
the productions of your soil, in your fisheries and 
manufactures, and in the universal prosperity of 
the country ? 

“ Lime, which has caused to start into life the 
most inert and sterile parts of Great Britain, is 
just nothing as a manure when compared with 
saLT, which differs from it besides in two re- 
markable qualities, decisive of its superior 
value. 

“* Lime, and I believe all other known com- 
posis, are powerful only according to the qnan- 
tities in which they are used; whereas salt to 
be useful must be sparingly applied; it corrup/s 
vegetable substanges when mixed with them in 
small quantities, but preserves them, when it pre- 
dominates in a mass. It is needless therefore to 
add, that independently of its comparative light- 
ness, the expense both as to the article and its 
carriage must be greatly diminished. Yet you 
rob the mother of our people of this food which 
indulgent nature has cast into her lap, sufficient 
as you will see hereafter, to feed all ber chil- 
dren, even if their numbers were doubled.” 

Another English writer informs that * Salt 
answers best as a manure for green crops, es- 
pecially for turnips and clover. It is not of 
much benefit to barley or wheat, if sown; but 
in compost it proves very advantageous using 
thirty Cornish or forty-five Winchester bushels 
per Cornish acre, which is larger than the Stat- 
ute acre nearly in the ratio of six to five. Pre- 
pare the ground for turnips, and sow the salt a 
fortnight before the seed, or longer if a larger 
quantity of salt is used. 

“* Mr. Seckler, at Henver, in the parish of 
Gwinear, bas just applied salt in the above pro- 
portion to poor exhausted land; being clay, in- 
imical to turnips: the effect has been a heavy, 
rich crop, which I have had an opportunity of 
seeing. It is such a one as a hundred tons of dung 
per acre would scarcely produce in the same 
land. The salt employed is that which is con- 
sidered refuse after having cured the fish, and 
been condemned by the excise. Over this they 
throw some dirt, and it is then sold to the farm- 
ers by the fish curers. If the duty were taken 
off salt, for every bushel now used, there would 
be at least a hundred bushels employed for this 
purpose. It has been said that the value of re- 
fuse salt, as manure, depends upon the soil and 
animal matter which adheres to it; but the farm- 
er knows from experience, that salt is to be pre- 
ferred which has cured only one bulk of fish ; 
and they give a higher price for it than for that 
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which has been twice employed, and which con- 
sequently contains more animal matter. Where 
an estate has been salted for two or three crops, 
the effects are visible for at least seven years. 
It has a particular tendency to convert poor and 
light soils into firm and adhesive ones, ‘ giving 
them body.” Among the farmers there is a ge- 
neral scramble for the refuse salt, to try who 
can get most of it by purchase. 

“‘ The following curious anecdote may be re- 
lated as serving to illustrate the effect of salt: 
Mr. Seckler made a little heap of earth in the 
midst of a field, on the top of which a cart load 
of refuse salt was thrown; the earth in the heap 
itself, and (after its removal) the earth under it, 
for upwards of twg feet deep to the clay, was 
rendered so perfectly barren, that the most com- 
mon weeds would not vegetate in it. This bar- 
ren earth, however, furnished the richest dress- 
ing for the remainder of the field. Mr. Seckler 
found salt the best preservative against mildew 
in wheat. When the wheat followed turnips 
with salt, it escaped the mildew which attacked 
other fields which were not salted ; and this he 
finds to hold universally good, as far as his ex- 
perience goes. The improvement of bad hay, 
by salt applied in the proportion of about one 
hundred weight* to three tons, and sprinkled 
between the layers, is very striking, preyenting 
mildew, and rendering it more grateful and be- 
neficial to cattle, especially if the hay is bad: 
and even in good hay it is very greatly amelio- 
rated. A testimony in favor of the benetit of 
salt is furnished by the’ striking fertility of the 
land in the neighborhood of the sea-shore in 
Cornwall; more especially in those situations 
which are favorable to the general distribution 
of the saline spray, as is exemplified in the pa- 
rish of Fennor.”—Sir Thomas BKernard’s Case of 
the Salt Duttes, page 272, communicated by Dr. 
Paris, late of Penzance, but now of Dover Street, 
London. 

















* This is foul fishery salt ; of pure jsalt, a third of the 
quantity might be sufficient. 
(To be continued.) 
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2xtracts from an Address to the Hampshire, Frank.- 

lin and Hampden Agricultural) Society, Nor- 

thampton, Mass. October 23, 1823. By Isaac 

C. Bates, Esq. ; 

“It is too late, | apprehend, to arraign the 
policy or question the propriety of our agricul- 
tural associations. If there be any thing wor-; 
thy of patronage, it is the art upon which all | 
other arts depend; the occupation, .without | 
which all other occupations are useless. 

“The Dublin society, established in 1731, | 
as it was the first in order of time, soit wasy 
tor a series of years supported by the voluntary. 
contributions of its members, until at length, | 
its effects becoming apparent, other societies| 
were formed; and now they are established | 
throughout Great Britain, France and Germany, 
and indeed throughout Europe. All that is 
granted by this Commonwealth, and the seve-} 
ral states combined, for the encouragement of | 
agriculture, is absolutely nothing compared 
with what is done by France for a single nation- 
ai establishment, and that too in a land of vines 
wad olives. Experience, therefore, has settled | 
this question; experience in diilerent countries ; 








much to say, we have the judgment of mankind 
in our favor; not @pon a subject remote from 
observation and difficult of research, but full in 
the public eye opened by its eflects and known 
by its fruits. What then ought the conjectu- 
ral scruple of the prospective calculator to avail, 
against this mass of practical evidence, which 
near a century has accumulated? If the only 
effect of our act of incorporation were to bring 
together once a year, the gentlemen whom | 
now have the honor to address; awakening 
their attention to what has been done and what 


press upon the breast of a man like an incubys. 
they obstruct the pulsation of his heart ; they 
deaden the current of his life; they wither jj 
the beauties, with which nature would chee, 
him by day and fancy beguile him by nigh. 
they are the ever present messenger of fresh 
and evil tidings. And nothing but the reduction 
of a father to something less than human, or the 
elevation of him to something more, can rend, 
such a state supportable. It is, therefore, on, 
of the highest duties and ought to be inculcated 
from the cradle up, as well upon those who arp 


is doing; leading them to an interchange of| born to a competency, to maintain, as upon thos 


views and feelings; animating them to enter- 
prise and emulation ; I should think the socie- 
ty rested upon an unquestionable basis of utility. 
‘** Let it not be imagined, gentlemen, there 
is nothing more to be learned in the arts of life. 
No obstacle to the march of mind, is more in- 
surmountable than the conceit, that we are wise 
enough. It closes the eye of enquiry and shuts 
out the light of knowledge. True, according 
to the received chronology, this world is about 
six thousand years old. Yet it was more than 
four thousand years before you learned how to 
make a good plough. Cincinnatus talked with 
as much complacency as we do of ‘the good 
old way,” when he was fallowing his land with 
the limb of a tree for his plough beam anda 
knot to it for his coulter and share ; and the patri- 
archs, when they were grinding corn with pes- 
tles. How long since you learned the art of print- 
ing—and a thousand other arts? How long 
since you found out the value of the potatos? 
Since you naturalized Dutch clover? Since 
you discovered that your plain lands were not 
made in vain? Depend upon it, gentlemen, 
there is a better way than that now in use, in 
every act of field husbandry, and in every ope- 
ration of mechanics. Think you, that in this 
immense repository in which we live, you have 
explored the whole of its contents—or any part 
of them? The recent discoveries and improve- 
ents in the arts and sciences shew, that even 
ow, in this age of late and fancied maturity, 
nowledge is in its pupilage. 1 would excite 
ou, therefore, to a thinking cultivation of your 
lands ; to attentive and nice observation. Push 
ur inquiries to the extent of your capacity, 
and your experiments as far asa prudent eco- 
nomy will permit ; and make no other use of “the 


,good old way,” which is often circuitous and: 


often bad, than to keep along in it, until you 
can find a better. I hazard the conjecture, 
that there is now about each of your establisb- 
ments at home, some defect, or misarrangement 
over which your eye has wandered a thousand 
times without discovering it. Extend the re- 
mark to your farms, fences, tillage and stock; 
you will find enough to fix your attention, and 
put in requisition all your powers, be they what 
they may.” * * * * * * 

“ A competency—Neither poverty ror riches 


|—is essential to our happiness; so essential, 


that he who is married without the possession 
or prospect of it, is a mad-man; and waving 
all courtesy, the girl that would marry bim is a 
fool; and that as well whether he be in the 
possession of it with habits likely to dissipate it, 
as when he is without either the possession or 
prospect of it. There is no weighing, nor measur- 
ing, nor counting the calamities incident to a 


under. great diversity of forms. It is not too ; destitute and embarrassed condition. They | gallery will permit, and if not, throw them 1° 


who are not, to acquire it; for it is favoralj, 
to the growth of all the virtues and essentia) j, 
domestic comfort. It is the little vase of ear) 
in which your flowers and shrubs, that are ,) 
ornament and embalm your fire sides and swee. 
en and cheer the intercourse and sympathies o/ 
husband, wife and children, are to grow an; 
flourish. Is it not then worth a little self-degj. 
al, the doffing of an extra ribbon, and anothe; 
and another effort to accomplish it? Tell me. 
ye who can recollect enough of the triiles yo, 
have thrown away as of nameless importance: 
and for which you were not a whit the betiey, 
to wrap your children warm in flannel, to light vp 
a cheerful fire in your own neat and comfortai: 
dwellings, to spread your table with abundance 
of wholesome food, and to cheer you, if sick, 
with the prospect that these blessings will con. 
tinue and brighten upon you, without the aid, or 
at least withoutthe reproof, of charity,—tel| 
me, is it not worth an effort? 


* You recollect, that without extraordinary 
talent, industry or economy, we have nothing 
more to expect than a living. While theretore 
I have only time to urge you to Improvemenr, 
without dwelling upon the means; and to re. 
double your Dizicence, without noticing wherein 
we are remiss ; | will detain you for a moment, 
if you please, upon the subject of Economy— 
economy within your houses; economy in build. 
ing them ; and economy in one other particular. 

** Economy is to industry, what the memory 
is to the mind— it retains for use. ‘The great 
secret of making estates, lies in this. You have 
only to apply your arithmetic to the operation o 
compound interest, during a moderately long 
life, to be satisfied of this fact. A dollar expend: 
jed at twenty-one, does not accurately denoie 

the extent of your loss. You not only lose the 
dollar, bat you lose many more, which without 
subjecting you to any trouble, it would have 
earned you. You grub up the measure 0 
wheat which is well sown, and in a good soil, 
and which would yield you, not merely one, bu! 
an annual, anda perpetually imereasing crop. 
Extend the application of this remark to your 
expenses for dress, furniture and equipage, and 
indeed to yonr business and methods of conduct- 
ing it, you will find various particulars in which 
savings may be made, trifling in themselves | 
admit, but in their results, wealth, Throw 10 
a few ten dollar hats, ye who have your estates 
to make and who would vault the stars without 
wing or trumpet; throw in a few pair of five 
dollar, boots ; a few watches—a most abundas! 
article !—to say nothing of their appendages, ° 
‘indications, which have involved in-¢uch unce!- 
| tainty, the business of metalic research—throw 
lin a few other superfluous commodities, if the 
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You will havea collection directly, which, with- 
out any other magic than that ofa little patience, 
will make you an estate. 

«‘ However, it is more to my purpose to sug- 
gest, that negligence, in the department of a 
house-wife, will either make, or keep, ber hus- 
hand poor. No providence nor exertions of a 
man can sustain his family and improve their 
condition, against this silent and ceaseless coro- 
sion at the heart. It is the perpetual dropping, 
that will wear the marble and exhaust a sei. 
Ifa man, therefore, has a slatternly wife, it is 
ail over with him. The weird sisters may 
wind up his destiny as soon as they please. 

« Entering upon life, a young man, with some- 
thing before hand, builds a large house. It is 
then to be furnished. By this time, all he is 
worth and his wife too and perhaps something 
more, is invested in it. Fences and out-buildings 
must correspond. Repairs must be made as oc- 
casion may require. ‘Taxes must be paid. Fur- 
nitore replenished as fashion varies. And, with 
such a fine establishment, there would be no 
resisting the temptation to shew it frequently 
Now | affirm, that at the age 
of fifty, if instead of building, he had hired, or 
limited his accommodations strictly to his 
wants, the capital he would have saved and 
the profit upon that capital, would have amount- 
ed to a handsome estate. But suppose he 
has been able to maintain and educate his fam- 
ily. When he makes his will, he gives his 
homestead to his favorite son, and, to make his 
children equal, charges him with the payment 
of legacies to the others. Thus the son be- 
gins life, with an accumulation of debt upon 
him, and, in the issue, sinks under it. Go 
where you will, the eye meets with a succes- 
sion of large houses, in every stage of dilapi- 
dation from broken windows, to falling sheds, 
and prostrate walls. And, what is singularly 
characteristic, we build for the summer; so 
that in order to keep cool, one third of the 
year, we have full employment, the other two 
thirds, to keep warm. A different practice 
would have put a new face upon New England. 
But who would live in a little hutch of a place! 
is the general objection, and away goes all a 
man’s philosophy on the subject. 

“ The other particular, upon which I promis- 
ed a remark, although too important to be pas- 
sed in silence, yet, as it has been the subject of 
comment by my predecessors, | shall be excus- 
edif I only notice; for, if the certain conse- 
quence of ruin to health, to character, to for- 
tune, to family, and, if you choose to look be- 
yond, the career of ruin onward; if to a man, 
who admits the truth of these realities, and feels 
them too, and with a sensibility that maddens to 
mental torture, and deepens to anticipated hell, 
these living images appeal in vain, what think 
you words can do! Oh, there is not in nature, 
an object more to be commiserated, than an in- 
temperate man, thus bound down and chained 
to his destiny by this tyrant habit. He is in the 
condition of Laocoon, in the folds of two enor- 
mous serpents; and what heightens the horror 
of the conception and finishes the analogy, the 
same aecued wreaths of the strong and poi- 
sonous and resistless monsters that wring the 
father to death—embrace his children also. Is 
it not an object worthy of this society, of the 
combined effort of this society, to see if some- 


this appalling evil? If you cannot extinguish 
the fire, may you not countermine and counter- 
act it, so that when the materials upon which 
it feeds are consumed, it shall go out? But at 
present, it is bursting every barrier and kind- 
ling along the whole line of life.” 
* * * * * * * * * 
* You patronize household manufactures and 
encourage them by your rewards. You do right. 
But upon what principle is it, that the labor of 
a girl, that turns a single spindle, can be pro- 
ductive, and the labor of another, that turns one 
hundred, the reverse? ‘There is the expense 
of the machinery! ‘True, and there is the sav- 
ing of the wages and board of ninety-nine per- 
sons. And not only so; while the labor of one 
hundred persons is thus despatched by one, the 


can do as much work, in the same way, as_ the 
individual spinster. If the one deserves pa- 
tronage, therefore, I leave it for you to de- 
termine. whether the other is not entitled to pro- 
tection? But the master of a family, if he can- 
not sell, can consume ; the manufacturer, how- 
ever, must sell, or his business must cease. 
And, therefore, a wise government will enable 
him to do it,—not for his own sake merely, but 
for the good of the great fraternity ; or, if you 
please, of the family. 

*« The balance of trade, as it respects England, 
is against us; but the conclusion, that therefore 
it is a losing trade, is denied. Without stopping 
to trace the arguments in their windings, or con- 
tending that the custom-house returns indicate 
the exact truth on this subject, or controverting 
the position, that it does not follow, of course, 
that it is a losing trade ; yet it is quite apparent 
thatan individual may purchase and consume 
more than he ean pay for. A nation may do 
the same. And an individual does it, when the 
amount of his purchases and consumption, fora 
given time, exceeds the spare product of his 
industry and capital, supposed to constitute his 
means, for the same time. A nation does it, 
under. like circumstances. When an individual 
mortgages his estate, or parts with vested and 
productive property, tothe trader, his condition 
is obvious. What means then, permit me to in- 
quire, the almost unlimited transmission of stock, 
both bank and national, to England? When 
the day of reckoning and payment comes, let the 
guardians of the public credit look to it, that its 
pillars do not tremble. 

“It is not two hundred years since Great 
Britain imported her broadcloths from Belgium, 
and not one hundred since she derived her cot- 
ton goods from Germany. Had she acted upon 
the principles which we oppose, she would not 
have solda yard of either, even in her own 
market, to this time, while now she supplies 
half the world with both. But, instead of leav- 
ing manufactures to originate and protect them- 
selves, she originated them by prohibition and 
protecting duties. In the time of Elizabeth,we find 
the great Bacon, vehement, in protesting against 


the national dependence and poverty which it in- 
volved. ‘To this day, the ports of Great Bri- 
tian are closed against the introduction of a single 
manufactured article, which British industry and 
British capital can make. No sooner did our 
straw-braid find its way into London, than a 
petition went to Parliament for an act of exclu- 





thing cannot be done to stay the progress of 


sion. 


ninety-nine are all at liberty, and each of them’ 


the importation of foreign products, on account of 
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** Suppose the tables reversed and that we 
could undersell Great Britain, in her own mai 
ket. Would she permit it? She would sacri 
fice her manufacturiuz capital, it will be said 
Isay more. She would not only sacrifice that. 
but her agricultural capital with it. 

“ Increase of population aud consequent de- 
mand for produce, originally gave, and still give, 
value to land. How injurious, therefore, to 
| New England has been the emigration to the 
|westward! The magic that has reared the 
| towne and villages in that part of the country. 
| has been your citizens and your capital, unde: 
\the double influence of increased exertion and 
increased economy, the prevalent virtues of « 
new settlement. I know that politically, some 
advantages may accrue from a New England 
population there, and I by no means wish ili 
to those of our friends who are interested in 
the lands there, but, tothe same extent as em 
igration prevails, the value of property is re 
duced here, to say nothing of the loss of capi 
tal and of men—the most valuable of all capital 
It is this, among other causes, that has left 
farms upon the hills without tenants, without 
purchasers, and without price. Bleeding at 
every vein, for a succession of years will re 
duce any subject to depletion. The way to 
restore health and soundness, in such a case, 
is to cnt the ligatures and staunch the blood. 

“ The bounties of Providence are distributed 
with more impartiality than we imagine. Wher- 
ever a privilege is given, or hardship impos- 
ed, an equivalent is exacted, or conferred. 
Our hills are rough ; but the business of grazing 
affords leisure to farmers, for the very purpose 
of enabling them tosubdue the rebellious char- 
acter ofthe soil. Our river lands are produc- 
tive; but the price of them is comparatively 
high, and without yielding to the proprietor a 
better return than the hills for the interest of 
his money, they exact of him more labor. ‘With 
industry and economy, the necessity of which 
is a blessing, we can all live, and in the Ar- 
cadia of the western world, they are not ex- 
empt from the common lot. At certain points 
of remove, deformities disappear in the indis- 
tinctness, or blend in the light, of the landscape, 
For more reasons than | have time to assign 
New Encuanp is the place in which to live and 
to die.” ( To be continued.) 


Vaccination.—The following incident, says 
the Norfolk Herald, while it serves to shew the 
brutal prejudice which still prevails against 
vaccination, is another among millions of 
proofs already adduced, of its efficacy as a rem- 
edy against the Small Pox. The incident 
occurredin France, and is recorded in the Gaz- 
ette de Sante, (Gazette of Health) of Paris. A 
woman ina village near Cherbourg, mother ot 
4 children, had the good sense and courage to 
haye her young family vaccinated. After 
some time the Small Pox made its appearance 
in the village. All the children, excepting 
the four vaccinated, were infected, and many 
died. The women who had mocked at the 
wise precaution of the happy mother, mortified 
at her security and comfort, enticed the chil- 
dren to their houses, and smeared their faces 
with variolous matter. Their malignity was 
only further embittered by seeing that ail their 
efforts to communicate the disease to the vac 
cinated children were unsuccess/ul. 
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0 the Editor of the (London) Farmer's Journal. 
ON STORING MANGEL WURTZEL. 


Sin,—Lest your correspondent’s letter in this 
week’s Journal on Mangel Wartzel should mis- 
lead the growers of that root, by stating that it 
will stand the frost, 1 would beg leave to cau- 
tion them against trying the experiment, lest 
they should meet with a serious loss. If they 
are a good crop and well covered with tops, | 
believe they will stand the frost as well as our 
common white turnips. Some gentlemen in 
this part of Norfolk, about seven or eight years 
since, grew a fine crop; they were valued by 
a surveyor at £12 per acre, and the turnips on 
the same farms at three or four pounds. They 
were advised to take them up and store them 
for spring feed: their mode of doing it was, all 
the tops were taken off, the roots were then 
taken from the ground, and left in small heaps 
to be carted home when a convenient opportu- 
nity offered ; a sharp frost caught them in that 
situation in the end of November, and destroy- 
ed their whole crop to the amount of several 
acres: this made them so angry that I believe 
not one of them have grown any since. Many 
acres have since that time been grown near 
them and much approved of. Ihave some roots 
now by me very soand and good,that were plant- 
ed in July, 1822, after my hay was taken off: 
the rows, three feet apart, were covered up by 
the plough in autumn, and remained there all 
winter. I had also some that were not mould- 
ed up, but had a heavy crop of tops that stood 
till the spring, although the winter was very se- 
vere, but these were eaten off by my cows as 
soon as the frost broke up, or 1 believe they 
would have rotted very soon. If our common 
white turnips were topped and taken from the 
ground, a slight frost would destroy them as 
soon as it would the mangel wurtzel; for that 
part of the root that grows in the ground is very 
tender and susceptible to the frost. I store the 
greater part of mine. We take no more tops off 
than we cart roots to the heap in the day, com- 
mencing as early in November as we can. 
Two carts, three horses, six or eight women or 
youths to load, and a man to drive them to the 
heap, will remove a great many ina day. The 
driver shoots them out of the end of the 
cart, or tumbril, in a promiscuous way, on as high 
a heap as he can, about two loads deep, on the 
level ground in some sheltered situation: he 
continues to add to that heap in the same way 
he began, till he has got as long a ridge as he 
wants; the scattered ones are then thrown upon 
the top of the heap to as sharp a point as they 
can conveniently be laid; as much straw must 
then be scattered over them as will prevent the 
mould from mixing with them. The ground 
round the heap, with the carts, and treading of 
the horses, is pressed so close as to be difficult 
to dig. I plough as many deep furrows round 
the heap as | want mould to cover it about six or 
seven inches; it is then harrowed and rolled till 
fine, then ploughed a second time, beginning 
each time next the heap; by this means the 
mould is brought to it, and in its fine state is 
easily cast over them with a shovel, for the 
lighter and finer the mould is the better it will 
resist the frost. I prefer this method to putting 
them into a hole, as the practice is with some, 
because the waters are carried from the heap 
into the trench; in ihe latter case they fall into 
the trench amongst the roots: I have preserved 


them good till after Midsummer, and have found 
them useful for stock in a dry season, when the 
grasses fail. The ground cleared at this time 
is ready for sowing wheat, or to be ploughed, 
and remain the winter for a spring crop. | 
have seen heavy crops of barley where the tops 
have been ploughed in, but I prefer giving 
them to the stock, as they eat them with avidity. 
My people are now reaping wheat that was 
sown after the mangel wurtzels were taken off 
last November; it is laid at twelve coombs per 
acre. Your Surry Correspondent, in a recent 
letter in your Journal, is very much mistaken 
respecting the fattening qualities of the mangel 
wurtzel. I heard a respectable grazier state, 
in a public market, that he made a quantity of 
beasts fat this last spring with these roots in the 
shortest time he ever saw any fatted before 
with any thing. I have some friends who have 
regularly fatted beasts for the London market 
several years, who all concur in the same opin- 
ion. | feed my cows, horses, and pigs with 
them, and find them very nutritious. I am, Sir, 
your’s respectfully. Tros. Heron. 





From the American Farmer. 


GLANDERS IN HORSES. 
Downington, 12mo. 19th, 1823. 
Esteemep Frienp, 

I have noticed in the last Farmer, a proposal to 
send thy subscribers one half sheet with adver- 
tisements, and an almanack in the fall; which I 
think | may be safe in saying, will be a gratui- 
tous addition to all those who estimate the pre- 
sent value of thy paper properly. 

I have alsonoticed a request made by Robert 
Lowry, in the last Farmer, for information re- 
specting the glanders ; to whom I feel willing to 
give my small experience, or do any thing in 
my power tor the preservation of so useful an 


that day, next morning take the same quantity 
of blood as before, give a mash as before, with 
the addition of half an ounce of salt petre dis. 
solved in it, let his food be wet, and of a weak 
kind—a run at grass after the first two days 
would be of service. 
If thee thinks this prevention better than q 
cure, thee may give it a place in thy paper. 
Respectfully thine, 
Josern# Kersey, 





From the Newburyport Herald. 

Good Cider.—Year before last, 1 made an ex. 
periment on two barrels of new Cider ;—in one 
of which I put a.gallon 4th proof Cognac Bran. 
dy, which cost $1,75 per gall. ; a peck of crack. 
ed Shagbarks, with 3 ibs. of box Raisins. |, 
the other barrel, I put 1 gallon Cider Brandy, 
which cost 50 cts. These two barrels | py 
in my cellar, alongside of each other, bunged 
perfectly tight, and free from air, and let them 
remain one year. When I tapped the first bar. 
rel with the Cognac Brandy, &c. in it, 1 found 
to my surprise and mortification, it was nota 
shade better than common flat Cider, with 4 
tart, disagreeble taste, approaching nearer to 
common vinegar than any thing else. The oth. 
er barrel with the Cider Brandy in it, I found 
to be of the first rate quality, resembling the 
pith of frozen cider. 1 showed some of this ci- 
der to a friend, and he pronounced it of the first 
quality without doubt; and to corroborate his 
opinion of it, offered me $6 for the barrel ot 
cider. 

If our tavern keepers, and others, would adopt 
this method, I am confident it would do away 
the impression which too many travellers have 
entertained, that no good Cider can be found in 
the best part of New England. Experience. 





POWER OF MACHINERY. 
The Philadelphia papers notice the invention 





animal. 

1 have in all the cases that have come within 
my knowledge, uniformly traced them back to 
what is here termed the distemper, and by some 
the strangles. 

I consider the glanders to be a neglected or 
violent case of the distemper: from a repeated 
discharge from the nose, and constant inflamma- 
tion, the glands become ulcerated, and finally 
the smaller bones of the nose become carious, 
and of course incurable, as they are not so situat- 
ed, as to admit of an operation being perform- 
ed on them; in this stage the horse has been 
inoculated, mercury has been tried, and both 
without success. 

But take the distemper, or strangles, in time, 
eure it effectually and you prevent the glanders 
SYMPTOMS. 

The first thing discovered is a rattling in the 
throat, with dulness of countenance, apparent 
drowsiness, and some fever, then a swelling .n 
the throat and between the jaws, a discharge 
at the nose, and sometimes cough ; if the horse 
does not die by the ewelling at his throat, it be- 
comes what is called glanders. 

° CURE. 

Dissolve one pound of glauber salts in warm 
water, set itin a bucket in his manger, and he 
will drink it; take half a gallon of blood from 
his neck vein; give a mash of two quarts of 
wheat bran scalded with sassafrass tea, after 
which offer him lukewarm water to drink, and 





do not suffer him to drink any other kind for 


ofa machine, with double heads and three rows 
of rollers, by which the inventor ‘proposes to 
|perform the operation of drawing cotton ina 
jmore perfect manner, with less labor, and on 
‘simplified and less expensive machinery than 
, by the present mode. The rapidity of the im- 
| provements in the art of cotton spinning has, in- 
\ deed, within a few years been a matter of sur- 
|prise. Mr. Owen, the proprietor of the exten- 
,Sive works at Lanark, in Scotland, calculates 
} that two hundred arms with machines now ma- 
'nufacture as much cotton as twenty millions of 
hands were able to manufacture without ma- 
chines, forty years ago ; and that cotton now ma- 
nufactured in the course of one year in Great 
Britain, would require without machines, six- 
teen millions of workmen, with simple wheels. 
He calculates farther that the quantity of manv- 
factures of all sorts, at present produced by Bri- 
tish workmen, with the aid of machines, is so 
great that it would require, without the assist- 
ance of machinery, ‘he labor of four hundred 
millions of workmen. At some of the cotton 
mills in Manchester, yara has been spun so fine 
as to require 350 hands to weigh one pound 
avoirdupois, The perimeter the common 
reel being ‘one yard and a half, 80 threads or 
revolutions would measure 120 yards and one 
hank seven times as much ; or 840 yards multi- 
plied by 350 gives 294,000 yards, or 167 miles 
and a fraction. Connected with this sabject we 
jmay here introduce the following history of a 
| pouod weight of manufactured cotton as showing 
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the importance of the trade to England in a ve- 
ry conspicuous manner :—The wool came from 
the East Indies to London ; from London it went 
to Lancashire, where it was manufactured into 
yarn, from Manchester it was sent to Paisley, 
‘where it was woven. It was next sent to Ayr- 
shire, where it was tamboured ; afterwards it 
was conveyed to Dunbarton, where it was hand 
sewed, and again forwarded to Paisley, when it 
was sent to a distant part of Renfrew to be 
bleached and returned to Paisley, where it was 
cent to Glasgow and there finished ; from Glas- 
vow it was forwarded by coach to London. It 
was dificult to ascertain precisely the time 
éaken to bring this article to market ; but it may 
he pretty near the truth to reckon it three years 
from the time it was packed in India till in cloth 
it arrived at the Merchants Warehouse in Lon- 
don; whither it must have been conveyed 5000 
miles by sea, and 920 by land, and contributed 
io reward no less than 150 people, whose ser- 
vices were necessary ip the carriage and manu- 
factares of this small quantity of cotton, and by 
which the value was increased 2000 per cent. 
[M. Y. Evening Post. 


Small Pox.—It is reproachful to the intelli- 
gence and prudence of the people of New-Eng- 
land, that this fatal disease should now find vic- 
tims among them. Vaccination affords protec- 
tion from the small pox, as certain as any danger 
which human precaution can in any case pro- 
vide. To doubt its efficacy is to be sceptical 
where there is evidence greater than is usually 
deemed requisite for the government of conduct. 
Who hears of the ravages of this disease among 
those who have been vaccinated? In some coun- 
tries of Europe—we believe it isso in Denmark 
—no individual can hold any effice, or be ad- 
mitted into school, who has not a certificate 
of having had the kine pock. The consequence 
is, that the smal] pox is not known. The Bos- 
ton Patriot suggests that some measures ought 
to be adopted by our Legislature, to produce 
the same result. We heartily concur in this 
suggestion. 

Until, however, some Legislative act be pas- 
sed on the subject, it must depend upon individ- 
ual influence and exertion to diffuse the means 
of guarding the community from a loathsome 
and fatal contagion, and to induce the people to 
resortto them. 

We have been led to these remarks in conse- 
quence of noticing that in several towns in New- 
England, the small pox has been recently intro- 
duced from New-York, producing its usual 
alarming effects. What town in this County is 
Iree from the danger of this contagion ? Probably 
notone. A few years since, vaccination was 
very general ; but of late it has been neglected. 
Probably three fourths of those in this County, 
under ten years of age, are liable to the small 
pox. 

_We cannot but urge, therefore, upon physi- 
Clans, as they regard the welfare of the commu- 
nity, and upon heads of families, as they feel the 
weight ef the obligations resting upon them, 
the impertance of an immediate attention to the 
means of guarding against this contagion. Let 
every parent and mastersee to it that his family 
ate vaccinated, and individuals of influence ex- 
ert themselves to impress upon their neighbors 





From the Connecticut Journal. 


Mr. Converse,—Most of your readers are un- 
doubtedly acquainted with the difficulty of re- 
moving grease spots from clothing, without injur- 
ing the cloth or mixing the colors. For some 
time past, | have been in the habit of using 
highly rectified Alcohol, and with so much satis- 
faction, that I am induced to hand you this com- 
munication. 1 am well aware it is not new to 
all; but to the generality of the community | 
am persuaded it cannot be known; otherwise 
they would not be so ready, with the turpentine 
bottle, to clear one spot by covering it with 
another, a good deal deeper and broader. My 
mode of using the alcohol is this,—a small piece 
of sponge is wet with it, and rubbed upon the 
spot very thoroughly, until nothing can be seen, 
and the cloth nearly dry. I have in this way 
taken out grease spots from various kinds of silk, 
from cloaks, from carpets, from the collars of 
coats, &c. I am not prepared to say that this 
will answer in every possible case ; but if the 
alcohol be good, and the application judiciously 
made, the instances of failure will be compara- 
tively rare. When the garment can be washed, 
good soap and soft water will uniformly succeed 
in common grease or oil spots; but if any rosin 
or wax be present, alcohol is indispensable. 
==s 


From the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser. 


Economy.—The following is the result of an 
experiment, actually made in order to ascertain 
the comparative expense of oil and candles. An 
ordinary Glass Lamp, with a wick half an inch 
in breadth, was placed beside a mould candle, 
of the size called sixes, and both allowed to 
burn 16} hours without being moved. In that 
period of time two candles and three-fifths were 
consumed, and a fraction less than one third of 
a pint of oil. (A pint weighing 15} ounces, and 
the quantity consumed was 5 ounces.) 

From this experiment, it appears that one 
gallon of oil will burn 402 hours and 3-5, and 
that it.requires 10 and 3-5 pound candles, to 
burn the same time, so that supposing oil to be 
75 cents per gallon, it will be equal in expense 
to mould candles at 7 cents per pound. 

As oil may be purchased for less than 75 cts. 
and in the ordinary use of candles there is a con- 
siderable waste from their being moved, it is 
evident that the advantages on the side of oil 
are very great. A Hovsexeerer. 











Editor's Correspondence. | 


FISH FOOD FOR SHEEP. 

A friend in Maine writes to us as follows :—* I 
made a communication a few years ago to the 
Eastern Argus on the subject of feeding sheep 
with Fish. Whether it was of any use I know 
not, except that it afforded occasion for an Al- 
bany Editor of a Newspaper to display his wit, 
by enquiring “ how the sheep would pick out 
the bones?” It is, however, a fact, important 
to those who are situated where large quantities 
of any kind of fish can be obtained, that sheep 
will devour them greedily, either pickled, dried 
in the sun, or smoke if they are only well salted. | 
Judge Lincoln, the greatest, and most scientific 
farmer in this [Washington] County, first mem 
tioned it to me. He always places as many dry 








the importance of the measure.—Mass. Yeoman. 


They require but little hay, and are always in 
fine order. —— 
THRESHING FLOOR. 

The same gentleman says, “I have seen ac- 
counts of Threshing Machines, which hiave been 
highly recommended, but never have seen one 
in operation. I apprehend, however, that under 
every degree of improvement they will be too 
expensive ever to be generally used. Great 
farmers will use them, but smaller ones will! still 
be obliged “to get their bread by the sweat of 
their brow.” For the benefit of such | have a 
projec: foranimproved Threshing Floor. \con- 
sider that the labor of threshing is greatly in- 
creased hy the accumulation of grain on the 
floor, which diminishes the effect of the strokes 
of the flail and renders it necessary frequently 
to remove the straw, and rake out the heads 
from the grain and put it aside. My plan is to 
lay a second floor, six inches or more above the 
permanent one. I would place two sticks oi 
timber, one on each side of the barn floor, cut 
dry planks of suitable length, and lay the ends 
on the timbers. Set them close together, and 
fasten the two outside ones with pins. Then, 
in that part of the floor, where the heads of the 
sheaves would be placed, I would bore a suffi- 
cient number of holes, with an augur of about 
three fourths of an inch diameter, as would let 
the grain fall through, taking care to make the 
holes smooth. Should the floor be found te 
spring too much, while threshing, another piece 
of timber might be put under the middle ; but 
not quite so large as the others, that the grain 
might incline to the centre. A very simple in. 
strument might serve to shell out the grain, 
which would be free from the heads, ready for 
winnowing. ‘The floor may be easily taken up 
and laid aside till wanted again. The extent 
one way should conform to the width of the per- 
manent floor, and it might be extended the other 
way to accommodate one or two threshers as 
should be found convenient. For threshing peas 
or beans, such a floor must be much the best, as 
they would be less liable to be bruised. 

Your friend, &c. 
Aero. BuTrerrie.p. 

Machias, Me. Jan. 12, 1824. 

p_-___4 

Mr. Epitor,—The following instance of instinct or 
natural affection of a young hen, may perhaps be inte- 
resting to some who rear domestic fowls. 

In April last, I had a hen which hatched 
chickens; and after the usual time, which hens 
provide for their young, she left them, made 
herself a nest in the bushes about forty rods 
from the house, over which I made a shelter, 
and she hatched in September. The hen con- 
tinued about her nest, where she was fed, five 
or six days, at which time she was missing, sup- 
posed to be taken by some wildanimal. I found 
the little disconsolate brood huddled together as 
in sympathy, lamenting their hapless condition. 
The chickens were then taken home and confined 
with one of the former pullets, hatched in April 
which had a broken leg. She soon became fond 
of the little ones, clucked like an old hen, fed 
and brooded them, and continued to call them 
after her until they were enabled to provide for 
themselves, although their young adopted mo- 
ther, had never laid an egg; by which means 
the little chicks were brought to maturity. 

CaRnoLve 





alewives before his sheep as they will eat.— 


Boxford, January 16, 1824. 
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To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 
INQUIRY. 

Sirn,—! have worked at the Blacksmith’s trade 
for thirty years past, and have been more or 
less troubled with the smoke of the Sea Coal 
which I use, when my shop is closed and I have 
a fire in a cast iron stove, which is necessary in 
cold weather to warm the shop—My throat (and 
that of my man) feels as when I have a cold— 
and a kind of hacking which continues thro’ the 
night—I am not troubled with it when the doors 
are open, and very little except when we have 
a fire in the cast iron stove. I hope same of 
your correspondents will inform me if I am en- 
dangering my health or that of my workman by 
heating the shop, and if there is any remedy— 
if no remedy but to open the doors I will do it. 
I had rather freeze than suffocate. Vutcan. 

[Placing a dish full of water on the stove will give 
by its gradual evaporation a degree of elasticity to the 
air, and afford at least a partial remedy to the evil com- 
plained of.] 

cesatitinrmnen 
THE VARIOLOID* EPIDEMIC. 

Dr. J. K. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, one of 
the physicians of the Alms House and Small 
Pox Hospital, has published a statement founded 
on his observation and that of Dr. John Bell, 
which exhibits very strongly the value of vac- 
cination, as a protection against the fatal effects 
of this disease, although it shows at the same 
time thatit does not entirely prevent the re- 
currence of the disease. The statemeut em- 
braces 148 cases of small pox, or varioloid. 
which have lately occurred at Philadelphia. Of 
these, 48 occurred in persons who had previous- 
ly had the vaccine disease and no one died. 
Eight cases occurred in persons who had previ- 
ously had the small pox, and of this number four 
died. The other 93 cases occurred in persons 
who had previously had neither disease, and of 
these 32 died and 41 recovered. Two of the 
persons who had the small pox a second time, 
took it naturally the first time.—-Eight of those 
who took the disease after the vaccine, had been 
vaccinated recently. Some of the mildest cases 
were in persons who were vaccinated more than 
twenty years ago. 

A variety of the Small Pox, but ofa milder type. 

D. Adv. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES. 

We have been favored with copies of several Ad- 
dresses delivered during the last autumnal exhibitions 
of New England societies. These are not only excellent 
in themselves as vehicles of information not only to Ag- 
riculturists, but to persons of all professions and occu- 
pations, but they afford pleasing and conclusive evi- 
dence that the public mind is taking a right direction, 
and that our first characters, and men of the greatest 
intellectual powers are devoting their energies tothe 
improvement of Agriculture. We should be glad to 
give these Addresses at large, but as they have been 
already printed, extensively circulated, and to be 6b- 
tained by most ofour readers through other channels, 
we have thought it adviseable to confine ourselves to 
the republication of such extracts as convey the most 
important practical truths. This plan we are sensi 
whl compel us to omit many passages, which we ad- 


mire. But, as it isexpected that we should contribute 
our might to original matter to the mass of information 
already before the public, we are constrained to ex- 
clude from our columns many meritorious productions, 
in order to make room for communications, which are 
written expressly for this paper, and are recommended 
as well by their novelty as by their utility. 





PARING AND BURNING. 

We have had repeated calls for information on the 
subject of paring and burning the surface of soil for the 
purpose of increasing its fertility, and are disposed to an- 
swer those ends to the extent of our ability. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy says, “It is obvious that in all cases par- 
ing and burning the soil must destroy a certain quantity 
of vegetable matter, and must be principally useful in 
cases in which there is an excess of this matter in soils. 
Burning, likewise renders clays less coherent, and in 
this way greatly improves their texture, and causes 
them to be lezs permeable to water. 

‘* The instances in which it must be obviously preju- 
dicial, are those of sandy dry siliceous soils, containing 
little animal or vegetable matter. Here it can only 
be destructive, for it decomposes that on which the soil 
depends for its productiveness. 

“The process of burning renders the soil less com- 
pact, less tenacious and retentive of moisture ; and 
when properly applied may convert a matter that was 
stiff, damp, and in consequence cold, into one powdery, 
dry, and warm ; and much more proper as a bed of ve- 
getable life. 


“ The great objection made by speculative chemists 
to paring and burning, is, that it destroys vegetable and 
animal matter, or the manure in the soil; but in cases 
in which the texture of its earthy ingredients is perma- 
nently improved, there is more than a compensation 
for this temporary disadvantage. And in some soils 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, FOR SALE BY THE pp, 
CIPAL BOOKSELLERS IN BOSTON. ; 
[Continued from page 198.] 

Davy's Agricultural Chemisiry.—Charles Ewer ; §,,, 
uel T. Armstrong ; Richardson & Lord. iia 

Domestic Cookery.—Charles Ewer. 

Domestic Encyclopedia.—Charles Ewer. 

Every Man his own Cattle Doctor. By Francis (,, 
TER.—Richardson & Lord. 

Farmer's Dictionary.—R. P. & C. Williams. 

Farmer's Assistant ; A Digest of all that relates tp ike 
riculture and the conducting of Rural Affair, ~ 
Charles Ewer; R. P. & C. Williams ; Cummins 
Hilliard, & Co. " 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees.—R. P. & C. Williams; wy, 
& Lilly; Charles Ewer; Cummings, Hilliard, ¢ ¢, 

General Report of the Agricultural state and Poiiic, 
Circumstances of Scotland. By Sir Joun Sincigiy 
—R. P. & C. Williams. 

Haynes’ Treatise on the Culture of the Stravberm 
Raspberry, and Gooseberry.—R. P. & C. William: 

Husbandman and Housewife.—Charles Ewer. 

Horse Hoeing Husbandry: or A Treatise on the Pring, 
ples of Tillage and Vegetation, wherein is taugh;, 
Method of introducing a sort of Vineyard Culture jy. 
to the Corn Fields, in order to increase their Prodye 
and diminish the Common Expense. By Jetua, 
Tutt.—To which is prefixed, An Introduction, ¢;. 
planatory of some Circumstances connected with th; 
History and Division of the Work ; and containiyy 
an Account of certain Experiments of recent dat. 
By Wiit1am Consetr.— Wells & Lilly. 

Management of Bees.—Charles Ewer. 

Marshall's Gardening.—Charles Ewer. 

Massachusetts Agriculiural Reposilory.— Wells & |). 
ly; Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

Memoirs, of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 
vols. 8 mo.—R. P. & C. Williams. 

New England Farmer, or Georgical Dictionary ; cn. 
taining a compendious Account of the Ways and \k. 
thods in which the important Art of Husbandry, ix 
all its various Branches is, or may be practiced to 
the greatest advantage in this country. By Sawve; 
Deane, D.D. Third Edition ; corrected, improved, 





where there is an excess of inert vegetable matter, the 
destruction of it must be beneficial and the carbonaceous 
[coay ] matter remaining in the ases may be more use- | 
ful to the crop than the vegetable fibre, from which it | 
was produced. 


‘$ Many obscure causes have been referred to for the | 
purpose of explaining the effects of paring and burning; 
and I believe they may be referred entirely to the di-| 
minution of the coherence and tenacity of clays, and to | 
the destructions of inert, and useless vegetable matter, | 
and its conversion into a manure. } 

‘* All soils that contain too much vegetablefibre, and | 
which consequently lose from-one third to one half! 
of their weight by incineration, [burning] and all such | 
as contain their ec.rthy constituents in an impalpable | 
state of division, i. e. the stiff clays and marles, are im- | 
proved by burning; but in the coarse sands, or rich | 
soils containing a just mixture of the earths ; and in all, 
cases in which the texture is already sufficiently loose, 
or organizable matter sufficently soluble, the process of 
burning cannot be useful. 

** All poor siliceous sands must be injured by it; and 
here practice is found to accord with theory. Mr. 
Young, in his Essay on Manures, states, ** that he found 
burning injured sand ;” and that the operation is ne- 
ver performed by good agriculturists upon siliceous 
sandy soils, after they have once been brought into cul- 
tivation’ 

** An intelligent farmer in Mount’s Bay told me, 
thatshe had pared and burned a small field several | 
years ago, which he had not been able to bring again 
into good condition. I examined the spot, the grass 
Was very poor and scanty, andthe soil an arid sili- 
ceous sand.” 


| 








(To be continued.) 





and enlarged ; and adapted to the present state oj 
the Science of Agriculture.—Wells & Lilly ; Cu. 
mings, Hilliard, & Co. 

N.B. The price of the N. E. Farmer has beenn- 
duced from $3 to $2. 


Nutall’s Botany, or the Genera of North American 


Plants, and a Catalogue of the species, to the yew 
1817.—Wells & Lilly. 


| Thacher’s American Orchardist ; or A Practica) Trev 


tise on the Culture and Management of the Apple 
and other Fruit Trees, with Observations on the 
Diseases to which they are liable, and their Rem:- 
dies. To which is added the most approved Methed 
of Manufacturing and Preserving Cider. Compile! 
from the latest and most approved Authorities, and 
adapted to the use of American Farmers.—Cun- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co.; Richardson & Lord. 

4 new Year's Gift.—At the commencement of the 
New Year, the members of Rev. Mr. Bascom’s Society, 
in Ashby, presented at his door, among other vali a) ¢ 
presents, nearly forty cords of excellent wood. Some «i 





| the loads were of extraordinary size; but the last was 


a ** Mammoth,” indeed. Its width 8 and a half feet— 
its length fourteen and a half—its height a little ovr 
twelve feet ; preducing an aggregate of almost twelve 
cords! The load was composed entirely of hard woo, 
most of it birch and maple. There were thirty-seven 
pair of cattle in the team. 

Small Por not in Boston.—A meeting of the Genr- 
ral Vaccinating Committee of Boston, was held on th: 
20th inst. in which it ** was voted and unanimously de- 
clared, that no instance has occurred within this cit’ 
of the Small Pox, within the knowledge or belief of 
any member of the Committee. And that our country 
brethren be assured that the Ward Committeés of vac- 
| Cination have visited, within the last ten davs, evert 
| family in the city, and that there isno foundaticn what- 
|}ever forsuch reports. And that a vigorous system o 


, vaccination being now in progress in every Ward, thé 


| Committee trust, under Providence, that the city wil 
'be preserved from this great calamity. 
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“The Missouri Republican states that the number of 
emigrants to that state the past season, has been great- 
or than in any year since 1819, and is supposed by some 
ty be equal to those who arrived in the three succeed- 
ing years. They have generally proceeded up the Mis- 
souti, and towards the Salt River. 

Humane Provision.—By a law of N.Carolina, widows 
are entitled to hold a bed and furniture, and all bed 
clothes of domestic manufactures, kitchen furniture a 
joa, bureau, wheel and cards, free from attachment. 

EEE 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

Iv SenATE.—Thursday Jan. 8. Mr. Barbour’s reso- 

jution requesting information from the President re- 
specting our relations with Spain was agreed to. 
"Vir. Benton from the Select Committee to whom was 
seferred the several resolutions proposing amendments 
t» the Constitution, in regard to the election of Presi- 
deat and Vice President, reported certain resolutions on 
that subject, of which we shall probably take notice 
should it be adopted. 

Friday, Jan. 9. The bill from the House on the Na- 
ry Pension fund being under consideration, Mr. Lloyd 
fron Mass. made some. remarks respecting the origin 
aud present state of that fund, which are too long for 
our insertion, and cannot well be abridged. 

Monday, Jan. 12. A bill to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, and a resolution to amend the Constitution in re- 
gard to the election of President and Vice President 
passed te second readings. Alsoa bill to authorise the 
Post Master General to discontinue unproductive roads. 

House.—Jan. 5. Mr. Webster reported a_ bill con- 
ceraing costs in patent cases, with an amendment in 
which the House concurred. On the question, shall 
the bill be read a third time? a discussion ensued in 
which its passage was opposed by Messrs. Buchanan 
and Livermore, who considered the law as it now 
stands sufficiently harsh, and that they would sooner 
repeal the law which gives three fold damages, and 
give only costs. 

Mr. Webster begged the House to consider that the 
whole of this subject is by the Constitution, taken out 
of the power of the States, and placed under the jurio- 
diction of Congress. Let it be remembered that the ad- 
vantages given by this bill were a reward of mind as 
wellas muscle. He thought protection was due to 
that ingenuity which brought power of mind to bear 
upon matter, by these combinations, which could only 
resalt from the application of genius. Was it to be 
said that no one should be allowed to sustain his right, 
because there were so many imposing’ upom society, 
who had no right at all? There never was a wiser law 
than that which gave treble damages. A patentee 
could not expect compensation for the infringement of 
all his rights ; and if there was no law of protection, no 
signal advantages to act in terrorem, his situation 
would be bad indeed. The law alters the old law be- 
neficially for small cases, and leaves the large ones as 
they were. He thought the provisions of the bill would 
be even salatary to defendants themselves, as it would 
have the effect of restraining juries in their estimates 
ofdamages. The patent-right is one which the Con- 
stitution has enjoined upon Congress to protect; and 
he hoped the House would protect patentees, so far as 
to pass this bill. 

The bill was recommitted for further amendment. 

The proceedings of January 6 and 7 were adverted 

to in our last. . 
_ Thursday Jan. 8. A bill authorising the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund to purchase the seven per 
cent. Stock in 1824, was reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Alsoa bill authorising the erection 
of a Stock not exceeding five millions of dollars, to pro- 
vide for the award of the Commissioners under the 
Treaty with Spain of 22d February, 1819. 

Friday, Jan. 9. Mr. Webster gave notice that he 
should call ap the Resolution on the subject of the 
Greeks on the 19th of January. 

Monday, Jan. 12. A Message was received from 
the President of the United States, stating in substance, 
that he had received no information relative to any Ea- 
ropean combination of sovereigns, who were disposed 
to assist Spaim im the subjugation of her late colonies, 
a be disclosed without injury to the public 

Tuesday, Jan. 13. A joint Resolution for sending a 
2atioual ship to France, for the Marquis De La Fayette, 


who proposes visiting this country, was discussed and 
committed. 

A bill to procure the necessary Surveys, Plans and 
Estimates upon the subyect of Roads and Canals, which 
authorised the President to cause the necessary Surveys, 
Plans, and Estimates to be made for that purpose, was 
engrossed for a third reading, yeas 114, nays 82. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

In SenaTE.—Wednesday, Jan. 14. The Hon. Mes- 
srs. Richardson and Hodges were appointed a Commit- 
tee to inquire whether the appropriations authorized to 
be paid to the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 


College have been applied according to the provision 
of the law. 

The Hon. Messrs. Gorham, Keyes and Hubbard were 
appointed a Committee to consider the expediency of 
providing by law some remedy in equity on forfeiture 
of gaol bonds. Sundry private petitions were commit- 
ted. 

Thursday, Jan. 15. A bill to incorporate the Boston 
and Long Island Sound Canal Company passed to be 
engrossed. The Canal is to extend from Weymouth 
river, emptying into Boston harbor, to Taunton river. 

A Message was received from the Governor, commu- 
nicating the instructions given to the Agents for prose- 
cuting the claims of the State on the General Govern- 
ment for services and expense during the last war, and 
the correspondence relating thereto. Committed. 

The Committee appointed to report on the bill in ad- 
dition to the ‘* Act respeeting public worship and reli- 
gious freedom” reported that it ought not to pass. This 
Report was not accepted, and the bill was committed 
to the Hon. Messrs. Thaxter, Fiske, and Mills. 

Friday, Jan. 16. Hon. Messrs. Spring of N. and 
Hull, Messrs. Gray of B. Stevens of M. and Burt of P. 
were appointed a Committee to report on the expedien- 
cy of making any alteration in the laws regulating Mar- 
riage and Divorce. 

The Committee on Banks was instructed to inquire 
into the expediency and practicability of offering greater 
security to the citizens in receiving Bank Notes, and 
whether any means can be adopted to lessen the alarm- 
ing evil of counterfeiting the Bank currency. 

Saturday, Jan. 17. A petition of the City Council 
of Boston on the subject of Market improvements was 
read, and referred to the Hon. Messrs. Tufts, Mills, Fish- 
er, Willard and Barton. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20. A number of bills passed, but 
most of the business transacted was of a private and lo- 
cal nature. 


Hovse.—Wednesday, Jan. 14. The Committee on 
New Trials was instructed to report on the expediency 
of amending the “ Act for giving further remedies in 
equity,” passed Feb. 10, 1818. 

The Committee of Finance was instructed to report 
the sum to be raised by the Direct Tax for the year. 

A Bill relative to taxing’ Manufacturing Incorpora- 
tions was read a first time. 

Messrs. Brooks, Ellis, and Appleton were appointed 
a Committee to consider the expediency of amending 
the law for the appointment of Auctioneers. 

Four Resolves were reported by the Committee on the 
sabject of Salaries to Judges and Registers of Probate. 
The remainder ofthe day was occupied in attending to 
private and local business. 

Thursday, Jan. 15. Messsrs. Lincoln of B. Williams 
and Train, were appointed a Committee to consider 
the expediency of making provision that persons who 
have conscientious scruples as to taking an oath, may 
be allowed to affirm. 

Messrs. Gray, Martin and White were appointed to 
report what measures it may be expedient to adopt, if 
any, to exterminate Small Pox. 

Friday, Jan. 16. Messrs. Stevens, Merrill, and Wil- 
liams were appointed to report on the expediency of 
amending the law imposing a duty on sales at Auction. 

Messrs. Goddard, Maxwell, ond Fisk were appointed 
to consider the expediency of making any further pro- 
vision by law to regulate the admeasurement of grain. 

A Bill for regulating, governing and training the Mi- 
litia wasreported. . ? 

A Committee was appointed to consider the expedi- 
ency of making alterations in the laws relating to Sur- 
veyors of highways. 





Saturday, Jan. 17. 
business. 


Occupied’by private and local 


lege, and to the President and Trustees of Williams | 





Monday, Jan. 19. A Committee was appointed to 
report on the expediency of altering the time at which 
_ valuation, &c. shall be made from the first day of 

ay. 
| The Committee on the part of the Governor's Mes- 
| sage relating to Agriculture, reported that it was un- 
| necessary for the Legislature to act thereon. Accepted 
| by both houses. 

The Committee of Finance reported in favor of a Di- 
rect ‘Tax of 75,000 dollars, which was accepted, and 
the Committee instructed to report Bills accordingly. 

The petition of the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston 
relating to the plan for improvements in the vicinity of 
the State House, was referred to Messrs. Gorham, Al- 
len, Lyman, Harris, and Davis. 

A Committee was appointed to report on the expedi- 
ency of amending a law, passed last February, regulat- 
ing Elections, and declaring the qualifications of voters 
in town affairs. 
re 











FARMER WANTED. 

ANTED a married man to carry on a Farm of a- 

bout 40 acres, within about five miles of the ci- 
ty, and in an excellent neighborhood. ‘This farm is of 
an easy cultivation, and will be principally appropriat- 
ed to grass.—A person will receive good encourage- 
ment, and may make an arrangement for a number of 
years by applying to this Office. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c 








[ Revised and corrected every Friday.] 








FROM To 














D. C.D. C 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, ton. {145 | 150 
pearl do. 135 137 
BEANS, white, . ; bush 90| 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, ibbl. | 8 25) 8 50 
cargo, No 1, 6 75) 7 
Jit ~ eo 5 50] 6 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. new | lb. 12 13 
- 2d qual. . 9 10 
CHEESE, newmilk . .. . v 9 
skimed milk, . . . 3 4 
ae ree 3 9 
PLAX GEED ...... (Bem 83 90 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. jbbl.| 6 50) 6 75 
Genessee, aes 6 75) 7 
Rye, best . act 3 75 
GRAIN, Rye i oh tl Pe 60 
Corn ere 52 63 
"47s. 9..-%,. 7 70 
Oats as + * 40 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . lb. 8 9 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 35 40 
eh we @ b> aha eee eee ee 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern |gal. 63) 72 
PLAISTER PARIS .. . . jton.| 400; 4 50 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . |bbl.| 14 50) 15 00 
NAVY, mess, 12 50 
Cargo, Nol, .. . 11 75) 12 
Cargo, No2, . . ~ |bush) 11 00) 11 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, ° lb. | 2 00 
Sa reer 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 58 7” 
do do unwashed 37 40 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 40 
Native ... .-. do 31 33 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. Ib. 
BEEF, best pieces .. . 7 10 
PORK, fresh . oe 4 5 7 
Ds 9 oo «2 ee 6 ee 8 3 8 
ONandLAMP, .. . 2 8 
>, 5 ee ee 5 8 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 14 17 
lump, best . . . 16 18 
Pih.« « s,s) 6,0 « —aaB. 16 20 
MEAL, Rye, . - od a ee 70 
Indian, . +--+: 65 70 
POTATOES, pater som 3 37 
CIDER, liquor, new. . . . {bbl.| 2 2 2 50 
HAY ,according to quality, ton.! 18 OU 20 OD 
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From the Monthly Repository. 


HYMN. 
There’s not a tint that paints the rose, 
Or decks the lily fair, 
Or streaks the humblest flower that grows, 
But Heaven has placed it there ! 


At early dawn there’s not a gale, 
Across the landscape driven, 

And not a breeze that sweeps the vale, 
That is not sent by Heaven. 


There’s not of grass a simple blade, 
Or leaf of lowliest mein, 

‘Where heavenly skill is not displayed, 
And heavenly wisdom seen! 


There’s not a tempest dark and dread, 
Or storm that rends the air, 

Or blast that sweeps o’er ocean’s bed, 
But Heaven’s own voice is there ! 


There’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumes the distant earth, 

And cheers the solemn gloom of night, ° 
But mercy gave it birth! 


There’s not a cloud whose dews distil 
Upon the parching clod, 

And clothe with verdure vale and hill, . 
That is not sent by God! 


There’s not a place in earth’s vast round, 
In ocean deep orair, | 

Where skill and wisdom are not|found ! 
For God is every where! 


Around, beneath, below, above, 
Wherever space extends, 

There Heaven displays its boundless love, 
And power with mercy blends! 


Then rise, my soul and sing His name, 
And all his praise rehearse, 

Who spread abroad earth’s glorious framé, 
And built the universe ! 


Where’er thine earthly lot is cast, 
His power and love declare, 

Nor think the mighty theme too vast— 
For God is every where ! 





a 





MISCELLANY. 





From the London Farmer’s Journal. 


Simulated Death—From its singularity, we 
are induced to give the particulars of this case, 
which was shortly noticed in our last. 

“A very extraordinary case ot this nature 
occurred a few days ago,. at Hammersmith, in 
the person of Harriet Smith, a young woman 
of interesting appearance, who served as house- 
maid in the family of Robert Emerson, Esq. of 
Oxford-street. This girl, it seems, had, about 
three years ago, been thrown from the top of a 
Stage-coach, and received many severe contu- 
sions both internal and external, which seriously 
affected her.strength, and brought on a gradual 
decay of nature. Being incapable of perform- 
ing her customary business, she relinquished 
her situation, and obtained an asylum beneath 
the roof of a female relative at Hammersmith. 
Here, notwithstanding her total cessation from 
all corporeal labor, her complaint still advanc- 
ed; she every day grew weaker, and was free 
quently subject to'long faintings. Through the 


kind attentions of some ladies with whom she 
had formerly lived, every aid that eminent pro- 
fessional advice could afford, was rendered her, 
with a constant supply of such necessaries and 
comforts as her helpless situation demanded.— 
On Thursday week she had been taken out for 
an airing, and returned home with renewed 
strength, in rather better spirits than usual.— 
After taking some refreshment, she complained 
of excessive inclination to sleep, and was there- 
fore placed in bed between the hours of six 
and seven in the afternoon. In apparent enjoy- 
ment of profound repose, she remained until a 
very far advanced hour the following day, when 
on attempting to arouse her, she was found to 
be quite cold; her lips were colorless, and her 
eyes glazed; all pulsation had ceased ; every 
thing bore testimony to the power of the de- 
stroyer death. The last offices to her remains 
which were directed by decency, were then 
performed; the corpse was attired in the usual 
grave clothes, and laid on a bed, where it re- 
mained from Friday noon until Sunday morning, 
the afternoon of which day was fixed for the 
interment. Happily, however, the horrible 
event, which we fear occurs but too often, was 
frustrated. On the removal of the body from 
the bed to the coffin, one of the persons engag- 
ed, inadvertently placed her hand on the bosom, 
and fancying its touch imparted a sensation far 
more warm than the damp and clayey feel ofa 
‘corpse, she naturally expressed her opinion to 
those who were assisting in the melancholy of- 
fice; a closer examination convinced them 
that they were obout to commit to the cold 
grave a living subject. The cheeks and lips 
were still livid aud colurless ; the eye exbibit- 
ed no sensation of vision, but the vital princi- 
ple reigned about the region of the heart, and 
on the application of a glass, breathing was 
once more perceptible. The physician who 
had attended during her illness was instantly 
sent for; on his arrival signs of returning ani- 
mation were ¢o0 manifest, that he concluded 
bleeding and the application of warm bricks 
would be productive of immediate restoration. 
He therefore opened a vein, first in one arm 
and then in the other, but without effect; eve- 
ry other effort proved equally unavailing, until 
about five o’clock in the evening, when a rapid 
change took place; the throbbing of the heart 
and pulse became audible, the cheeks and 
lips partially regained their crimson, re- 
spiration returned with ease and vigor, and in 
a few moments all the animal powers assumed 
their functions. During the interesting inter- 
val the various insignia of death were remov- 
ed in order that she should not be terrified by 
their appearance when perception returned ;— 
but being questioned as to her health in the 


‘edge of whather situation had been, merely 
saying that she felt cold and weak, with an ex- 
traordinary oppression and sensation of fear, 
not unlike that which is experienced in dreams, 
when afflicted with the complaint commonly 
called the nightmare. She has improved not 
only in healt but in spirits every day since her 
Visiteto the other world, and is now likely to be 
long an inhabitant of this. , 


= 
. Love of Fame —The love of fame not regu- 





lated by ; pare more dangerous to the 
welfare of sociéty than the love of money. 


customary manner, she manifested no know-| 


From the Massachusetts Yeoman. 


Mr. Denny.—Your correspondent, “ R.” },. 
been safe in his calculations respecting the pyy, 
ber of hands employed in the manufacture ,; 
Straw Goods, and the amount received for Bp), 
nets when the business produced a profit to {j, 
manufacturers. I have heard it observed }, 
those who were acquainted with the busine. 
that the sales of Bonnets and Trimmings map), 
factured in this State, have amounted to mop, 
than a million of dollars yearly. It is to be 1. 
gretted that this branch of our Manufacture; 
which assists such a proportion of the industrio,, 
poor, should be done away with, to give place 
to a foreign substitute, which, by some Laie, 
of taste, is said not to excel in beauty the j;,, 
Straws manufactured with us. It has been s,\; 
that the American Straws are not so durable , 
the Leghorn. This will be admitted ; but whe, 
we consider that the American Straw Bonne, 
worth $6 will last three or four years, and». 
main as handsome as the Leghorn that cost ¢1) 
used the same length of time, we, as purchase, 
for the Ladies, are ready to decide that th 
American straw should have the preference. 

It appears to me, those engaged in the man 
facture of this article have not paid that atte. 
tion to fine Bonnets, which their interest require: 
It is now difficult fora Lady to procure a vey 
nice American Straw Bonnet.—Should the Ma. 
ufacturer turn his attention to Bonnets wor 
from $3 to $10, it is thought he would fini, 
quick sale and soon be remunerated for th 
trouble he necessarily must be at. in procurin 
the fine platt. Let the Ladies have an opportv. 
nity of wearing fine American Straws befor 
they are censured for wearing an article in/erivy 
because it is “ far fetched.” 

ANECDOTES. 

A young man having entertained a tender pz 
sion for a young woman felt such unsurmount 
ble difffdence as to prevent his ever disclosing 
the same to the fair empress of his heart, resoly. 
ed on an expedient which would bring the bus: 
ness to an issue. He went to the clergyman 
and requested the bands of marriage might le 
published, according to law. When the pubii- 
cation was brought to her ears, she was filled 
with astonishment and went to him to vent her 
resentment; he bore the sally with fortitude, 
observing that if she did not think proper to 
have him he could go to the clergyman and for- 
bid the bans. After a moment’s pause, she took 
wit in her anger and said * as it has been done, 
it is a pity that a shilling should be thrown awey.” 

Dr. Warner happening to be in a shop when 
the Duchess of Portland came in and ordered 
hundred pens, said that he had written his E- 
clesiastical History of England, two volumes folic, 
wholly with one pen, which he sti}l had ip use. 
The Duchess hearing this, and being a collec 
tor of all kinds of curiosities, begged the pen ©! 
the Doctor. and caused it to be enclosed in asi!- 
ver case, on which is an inscription recording 
its labers. , 

TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
(> Published every Saturday, at Taner Dow!F* 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but tho: 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribi?; 
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